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inclines them to hate all politically privileged classes and to support the 
one supreme power which is equally above all. 

But to this union there are on the part of the people two obstacles, and 
these it has ever been the aim of the Czars to overcome and that of the bu- 
reaucracy to uphold : First, the non-ownership of the land, and secondly, 
the want of elementary and professional education. That the peasants' cry, 
"My vashi zwnlia nashal" (" we are yours but the land is ours "), will be 
answered, that enlightenment will become general, that the supremacy of 
the people must come— is but the necessary conclusion of the logic of events. 
History is a science and evolution a fact. 

In view of these facts we cannot but agree with the dicta of all writers, 
Russian and foreign, that the Czar and the people are the chief living 
organic forces in Russian society. The gradual elevation of the people, 
through the continued efforts of the Czars, notwithstanding the most de- 
termined bureaucratic opposition, is the undoubted precursor of a sudden 
and perhaps violent union of these elements, in a constitutional monarchy 
by which all other factions and parties shall be ground to powder. 

Arnold Watson Sherman. 



TWO REPUBLICS OR ONE f 

A short time ago a merchant in San Francisco posted the following proc- 
lamation in front of his store : 

" Citizens, Read This I 

" Eastern manufacturers are starving your industrial olassei and bankrupting 
our business men. The crisis cannot be kept up much longer. Oar only relief is a 
Pacific repnblic. We tax certain foreign goods. Why not protect ourselves against 
tbe East t " 

It is easy enough to understand that a sentiment such as is here ex- 
pressed becomes exaggerated in its importance through the publicity given 
to it by the newspapers. One wonders, however, whether it does not contain 
the germ of prophecy. In other words, will the time ever come when the 
United States will divide itself peacefully into two republics, with the Mis- 
sissippi river as the natural line of separation V 

The question is not altogether new. Frequently, as the debates in Con- 
gress amnly attest, the possibility of a western republic has been in- 
timated. It has been more of a warning than a threat. No one has ever 
believed that such bisection would come in this generation or the next. 
Nobody wants it to come at all. Against the working of natural forces, 
however, human desires are proverbially weak and it may be that these 
forces will in themselves work out an inevitable destiny. 

At present there is little affinity between the East and the West. The two 
sections are apart on almost every vital principle. This is so evident in the 
one instance of money that no argument is needed. One has but to refer to 
the numerous and bitter struggles in the last Congress to note how party 
lines can be obliterated and sectional lines be drawn. The East is the center 
of th.e money power, the home of the holder of the mortgage and of the bond. 
The West is bending; under a burden of debt, suspicious of financial bondage, 
anxious for a freer and more elastic currency. The East abhors silver as a 
money metal and clamors for the further appreciation of an already scant 
supply of gold. The West wants silver recognized, and believes that in no 
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other direction does permanent prosperity lie. "Within the past two or three 
years the chasm between the two extremes of the conntry upon this money 
question has perceptibly widened. 

Prom the records of Congress, also, could be written the story o f the lack 
of sympathy between the East and the West upon the tariff. It has been im- 
possible to keep the Western Republicans in line with their eastern col- 
leagues, while the low tariff Western Democrat has seen the Eastern Demo- 
cratic protected manufacturer join the Republican ranks. The representa- 
tives of the two sections have little in common. They stand for people of 
diverse views. 

These are but two subjects out of many. The ocean-bound East, lying 
at the mercy of bombarding fleets, fails to awaken the genuine sympathy of 
the inland West in appropriations for the navy. On the other hand, the 
West appeals to almost deaf ears when it pleads for generous sums 
for irrigating vast arid tracts, for surveying public lands and for devel- 
oping the untouched resources of sparsely settled empires. That there 
are exceptions to this broad statement simply confirms the rule. A thou- 
sand points of difference could be emphasized. They are even now slight 
causes of irritation. The future may develop them into unhealable 
wounds. 

But there is another view, most potent of all, which must he considered 
as affecting the solidity of the United States as now constituted. Until the 
present time the West has been bound to the East by ties of parentage and 
home. The Western man who was sent to the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives was born in the East ; the Western merchant who had accumu- 
lated a little money turned his face to the East to visit the old homestead or 
the last resting places of his parents. He loved the East because it gave him 
birth. The present generation in the West feels no such thrill, is bound by 
no such endearing tie. It is of the West, Western ; it has breathed a new 
atmosphere, it has imbibed new likes and dislikes. In the generations 
which are yet to come the bond of sympathy will be still further removed. 
The representative in the Fifty-fourth Congress from Wyoming, until he 
visited Washington recently, had never been east of Chicago. There are 
men in California to-day to whom Washington is as distant, in every sense 
of the word, as China is to us here in the East. When President Harrison 
went to the Pacific slope a few years ago he was as a visitor from a strange 
country. The present Chief Executive has never seen the Rocky Mountains, 
much less set foot upon the broad domain which slopes from their snowy 
peaks to the ever blue Pacific. 

It may be said that with the increase of railroad facilities and the de- 
velopment of the telegraph and telephone, we will find distance annihilated 
and will be enabled to clasp hands figuratively, if not literally, with our 
farthest brother. This may be in a sense true ; but the fact still remains 
that the newspapers of the East to-day contain more news of London and 
Paris than they do of San Francisco. A handful of Eastern people 
travel across the continent ; hundreds of thousands voyage over the At- 
lantic. 

The time may come, therefore— though heaven grant it otherwise— 
when the bustling, ambitious, independent West will see that its highest 
development depends upon the management of its own affairs. To avert 
such a catastrophe there must be a broader, warmer sympathy than now 
exists ; a more intense spirit of patriotism must be inculcated ; and, above 
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all, there must be an unstinted and undying, a genuine and universal, 
pride in the greatness and the glory of an undivided republic. 

Hknby Litchfield West. 



BIRDS AND THE ATMOSPHERE. 

I have read with much interest an extract from an article in the North 
Amebioan Review, by Mr. Hiram S. Maxim, on " Birds and the Flying 
Machine." In 1891 1 suggested that the soaring of birds might sometimes be 
done by means of upward currents, caused by the heating of the lower strata 
of the atmosphere by the sun. My explanation is derived from the theory of 
equilibrium of the atmosphere, given by the late Mr. William Ferrel in his 
"Popular Treatise on the Winds." It occurred to me that a sim- 
ilar state of unstable equilibrium of the atmosphere to that which 
causes destructive tornadoes might, when the degree of instability is much 
less, give rise to ascending currents, which birds could use for flight with 
motionless wings. In Nature, October 1st, 1891, I wrote : " These birds," 
sea gulls and harriers, " begin to soar at a height of about 200 feet, and rise 
in slanting spirals to 2,000 feet and under. The gulls are much the most 
numerous, and flocks of them may be seen soaring nearly every fine day in 
summer. Sometimes a number assemble, and after going round in circles 
for a short time, without rising, or rising very little, they come down, the 
condition of the air being apparently unfavorable for soaring. Whenever I 
have seen a flock finish an ascent, they all reached the same height, which 
is consistent with the supposition that they go as high as they can. They 
never remained at the limit of their ascent, even for a short time, but separ- 
ated, sailing away downward to great distances. 

" The explanation of soaring at great heights, which presents fewest dif- 
ficulties seems to me to be— that it is done by means of upward currents. 
This has been suggested by several observers, its main difficulty being the 
uncertainty that there are such currents of sufficient strength. I shall try 
to show that upward currents may be caused in two ways. 

" Everyone who has watched the working of a windmill, must have seen 
that the force of the wind varies frequently, and sometimes rather suddenly. 
It is evident that there must be an ascent of air in front of a current moving 
faster than the average speed, and a descent of air behind it. As an example 
of this, when a cold southwest wind was blowing, with showers of rain 
at intervals, accompanied, as often happens, by increased force of the wind, 
I once saw a flock of gulls soaring in front of one of these squalls. There 
can, I think, be little doubt that there was an ascending current, of which 
the gulls took advantage. 

"Mr. W. Eerrel has shown ("Papular Treatise on the Winds") that if the 
rate of fall of temperature with increase of height, be greater than the rate 
of dynamical cooling of an ascending current, the atmosphere is in an un- 
stable Btate— that is, if by any cause a mass of air be started in an upward 
direction in such an atmosphere, the density of the ascending air is less than 
that of the surrounding still air, so that the former would be driven up- 
wards and an ascending current established which would tend to rush up to 
the top of the atmosphere, if the instability consequent on the vertical de- 
crease of temperature should extend all the way up; but if the insta- 
bility did not extend to the top, then, at its limit, the impelling 
force would cease, and friction would soon bring the ascending cur- 
rent to rest. Conversely in an unstable atmosphere, if a mass of air be 



